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^Citizen education^ (CE) is a term, or slogSn, whl^ appears with increasing 
frequency in the /t5?o"ressional literature. Activities abound^in the area. Re- 



cently, a U.S. Office of Education task force has developed reconunendations ^ 
for a national-levei CE program; two national- conferences on the topic have 
been convened; and numerous publications use this slogan as a central theme.. 

Most immediately. Research for Better Schools has initiated a five-year CE, pro- - 

, ' ' . \ \ " 

gram of research, development, and dissemination. 



Giveti this growing activity and the present '^softn^ss" of the ten^ CE among 
laypersons and professionals alike, it becomes important to^def ine it- in 'a way 
that Will make possible a coissnpn understanding of Its meaning. The slogan was 
a conscious construction in 1976 by a group of educators who had a general idea 
of^what they meant by it. First, in f oj^mulating the slogan, they deliberately 
meant to imply that it carries an imperative charge — that is, it suggests that 
we ought to teach individua'ls to become effective citizens. Further, it might 
roughly translate into the same genus as, or a reconstruction^of another slogan,; 
"citizenship education" — a reconstruction in the sense that i't is broader in 
scopes iitcorporates new pedagogy, involves many linstitutions in addition to 
schools, focuses upon all ages, emphasizes action and partici/)ation, selectively 
rejects old theories, and addresses, new problems in out society todky. 
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Stipulating A Definition ^ - . ' 

The purpose of this paper is to stipulate a working definition of CE. a 
By working definition we mean a statement that will develop' and' mature as 
our CE experience grows, not a formal, precisely ' delineated definition. Thus ' 
the defining process will continue over time and the d^^^Flnition itself take' 
fii^lnner shape as we become clearer about what is possible and d-esirable. This ^ 

working definition will attempt to point the direction for CE, outline the 

• • ' . si" ■ f 

domain, and provide rules for what should — and should n6t — be included. 
It will almost certainly raise questions — questions which may well stimulate 
more ^clarity in fu/ther definitions. Byt we hope that our effort to stipOl^ate 
a definitiqn wil^l move forward the CE field, so that decisions, actions, com- 
ijiltments, and resources can be effectively mobilized. 

Definitions Are Time*-Specif ic ' * 

We have said that CE falls into the tradition or genus of the- earlier 
umbrella term' "citizenship education" (also referred to interchangeably as 
"civic education"). Citizenship education has a long and venerable tradition 
in our country. It has b^n ^influenced and shaped by three ma,ior factors: 
. curreat events and issues, contemporary ideology, and prevailing pedagogical 
fashion. ' • 

^ ^- . . ■ ^ ■ 

First, citizenship education programs are conceptualized an4 shaped by 
the period in which they» occS^i^- by the* important events, issues, and character- 
istics of that perio4- For example; the mass immigration of the late ISOOs 
gave rise tcT citizenship education efforts which emphasized the Americanization 
o'f all people, the building and assimilation of a common cultiure and tradition. 
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Again, citizenship education in the 1940s and 1950s emphasized the responsibil- 
ity of citizens to serve the nation in the face^f international strife and 
threats from faspism and communism. * ■ 



•A second •factor — the contemporary ideological mood — strongly influences 
how citizenship education programs are focjused. For example, the ideologies of 
Rousseau and Locke underlay the citizenship education emphasis on freedom and 
liberty of the post-Revolutionary period.- Religion and its* corollary moral codes 
of behavior shaped civic education in colonial America.' Underlying the American- 
Izatlon movement of the late 18ot)s was ' the "taelting pot" ideology — th^ notion 
that a 'Mominant/V "right," "American" culjture existed to which those of 
different h^eritage must adapt. In the mid- twentieth century citizenship educa-^ 
tion "^as responsive to the -prevailing ideology that -democracy as practiced by 
the USA was self-evldently the right and true desire of ^11 ^'persons. Thus varl- 
ous ideologies, then as now,/ shape the citizenship education movements of^their 
time, asking 'strategic questions, providing answers: to . social problems, and 
specifying what are believed to be worthwhile ob.i ectives . . ■ T > • ^ 



A third f actor-^^f lup^iclng concep^^ions of citizenship education is the pre- 
' vailing fashion of pedagogy. For )6xample, citizenship education in colonial 
America emphasized punishment and didacticism- and ^morallstically preaching to 
students aboujt/ religiously groundi^d notions of Vright" and "good." Rote learn-' 
ing and the dramatic en/ph|asls' of ceremony and pageantry were prominent teaching 
devices during the lat^ l&OOs. The learner was bonded to the nation through 
public participation and social engagement in patriotic 'ceremonies'. The 1950s 
found us emphasizing discussion and examination of issues, for we believed that 



reasoning s'hould be respected and reinforced and that learners could and should 
be persuaded. All of. these pedagogical fashions had an impaction the civic 
education of their time. ; 



How do. these, three factoids today influence our proposed^tipulated defi- 
nition of CE? Firsts consider Current events and probleins\ There is strong 
"evidence that large, groups of people in our society have a sens^ of personal 
powerlessness vis-a-vis our political institutions. There is a concomitant 
lack of civic participation, a negative perception of politicians and civic 
leaders, and a withdrawal into privatism and^even narcissism. All of these 
characteristics are particularly true of those on the bottom of the socio- 
economic ladder. Finally, there is clear evidence of a growing ignorance . 
about our government arid the civic processes and issues which must concern 
citizens. Any contemporary CE program must address and, if p^)ssible, ^redress 
these problems — ^nd be modified in so doing 



Current i(^ology also has an impact.. New formulations of CE must accom- 
modate*, or' at le^t take a position with respect to, the issues of racial and 
sex- equality-, pluralism, equity in economic opportunities, and citizen concerns 
^such as ecology. Areas of ideological' conf Met are ncit far to peek, and they 
necessarily affect how we define CE. 

' ^^^Inaily, the current state of the science and art of pedagogy makes itself 
felt in several w^ys. The conceptual perspective of educational technology — 
with its emphaeis ^upon objectives, precision, content aijalysis, and evaluation 
as a basis for develop;nent and validation — is one major Influence on our stipu 



lated definition. Several learning theories come into play as important factors 
Developmental theories of learning provide a powerful and persu-asive framework 
for designing and implementing CE programs, particularly their hypotheses of 
specific stages of social growth. that begin with unadorned egocentrism and pro- 
ceed upward through acknowledgement of and caring, for others to^a world con- , 

scfousness of all persons. Research by social psychologists provides us with , 

Ml 

data about how to teach people to think, how to dispose them towards altruistic 
acts, and how tio engineer environments that encoui^ge cooperative relationships 
aihong them. ^udies inVolit^c^^ socialization help answer l^uestions suchias: ^ 
What influences peoplie to become involved in- their qommunityt What skills and 
behaviors are appropriate to teach for political activism? ^hat is desirable 
civicHaehavior? How can people engage constructively in communit/ affairs? 
Finally, teaching approaches such as simulation, student internsnips, and role- 
taking trailing also bear on a CE working definition. 

To recapitulate, our CE definition will, like preceding ones, reflect con- 
cerns of the current scene, contemporary ideology, and the best we now know. . 
about teaching and learning. The definition will, like preceding ones, be time- 
bound and take it^ legitimate place as a new generation of citizenship education 
defined. Now let us' turn to the task of definition. 

. ■ ^ ■ - ^ . \ 

The CE definition which we propose ittcludes six elements: (1) a general, 
somewhat abstract statement which focuses on the^CE domain and which provides 
a very rough rule of exclusion-inclusion; ^2) a statement of the basic princi- 
ples underlying aur thinking; (3) a list of -con^nt areas generally included in 
CE; (4) specification of learner outcomes; (5) a list of mode^ of instruction 
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, to be* 'included; and (6) a description of the kinds of institutions that will 
join in the CE moveinent. ' In a sense we are modeling the definition on those 
of oth^X major educational inoveinerits — for ipstance, career education or bi- 
lingual education^ — since we conceive CE, like them, to be much more than 

, -simplx a curriculum effort. 



A Geineral Definitional Statement ' : ^ , 

■""^ — ^ — >- 

Herewith a one-sentence definition: CE is an educatlonaly effort whiph \ 
seeks to teach all citizens the knowledge\ skills, and behaviors which will . 
dispose and> enable them to participate effectively in our democratic society 
in a manner which contributes to the' common welfare and is personally satisfy- 
ing . I Admittedly, this statement is at such a level of . abstract^ion that it wij.r 
be of limited .help to the schoolperson. Indeed, ^do not all school ef forts ' Q^)ri- 
stitute some kind of CE? ^ Certainly readlilg;,/M^^tics, shop,, and physical - 



A- 



education, for instance, might altl be -incluiied ^^n^^t^^his single-senten^ def{- 
nition. YiBt the statement doea stipulatW td &.de@dree. For instance its 'use 
of the word "participate" correctly iTTi|pii.es .an\ emplja^;6 on^ action. It also., 
rules out certain areas — ^. that isv/fe ckhiibt be understood to istress s<^ience 
qua science, nor cap it inclu^^^^gcatipnai education as a principal focus • 

To amplify further, CE is Here seen in a particular context which has been 
described in life-r6le analyses of hyman behavior. This perspecti-\^e holds that 
we hav^ principal roles to play in life, e.g., worker, spouse, parent, citizen , 
and these roles can serve to organize the school curriculum ^ The life-roles 
training might include personal development, basic skills education (mathematics 
and language arts), aesthetic, education, career/vocational edaeatio;n, and per- 



haps family education. When considered in this context, CE is seen as that 
area which focuses upon social interaction — how we live together, how we inter- 
act with others, hoW we govern ourselves, and how we participate in social and 
"body politic" units. 

This one-sentence ^finition also implies two interrelated criteria for 
judging the quality of citizen participation in our democratic society: The 
participant must contribute to the common welfare; and - that participation must 
be personally satisfying. IJere we call for a synergy, whenever possible, between 
the common welfare and the individual's satisfaction; at the least, a balance; 
if possible; a congruence. We do not call for the ind^idual to sacrifice ' his/ 
her interests to serve the commonweal • Nor, of course, are we saying that it 
is enough to participate only in a way that is satisfactory to oneseH. It may 
be impossil?le to adhere to these two criteria. However, it seems worthwhile to 
attempt to do so, for, they -best express our concern for both the individual and 
the community ih a democratic framework. 
» 

Underlying Basic Principles 

What premises and values are implicit in our definition? Our proposed CE 
definition is conservative in the sense that its expressed values and conceptual- 
izations are traditional. Of course, this characteristic may change or be 
modified as the p^rogram develops, or as specific places, groups, and persons 
adapt it. Nevertheless, we view this working definition of CE as advocating . 
historical American^democratic values: equality, ^-iespect for all persons, ra- 
tional decision-making; and liberty, or self-determination, coristrained only by 
the three preceding values. These basic principles are embedded in the signal 
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historical docmnents\^ our country; they^ are embedded in the mechanics of our 
government:; and they underlie the basic precepts of our civil , law. 

_ The CE effort will emphasize aggressive inquiry and examination of issues. 

Thus it wlU- no|: take positions, op specif ic civic controversies, e.g., abortion. 

Rather, it will set forth the basic principles and then call \ipon citizens to 

f . 

work out the implications of these principles with regard' to a particular issue. 

\ ^ . ' 

fhus there is a deliberate emphasis on the values of reasoned debate, civil dis- 
course, rational argument, and open examination. Dissent, questions which 
challenge^ and controversies will be invited and dealt, with in CE — a position 
consistent with' education' s current approaches, to issues in dispute. ^ 

/\ . s 

Responsible participation in government and civic life is another underly- 
ing value. CE contends that all persons should feel an obligation to contribute 
to the commonweal in some manner. Privatism, withdrawal into one's own world, 
and seif -concern ("I just. want to do my own thing") are viewed as undesirable. 
Individuals must, at times, join the common effort ~ the human community — 
and cbntribute their actions, judgments, and voice. CP programs will seek to 
dispose learners to do this. 

■..)*. 

'\ The proposed working definiti6n of CE is also founded on the* notion Xsub- 
stantiated by research <3^ta and theories) that social and political behavior 
is grounded in personal development and learning. Research has documented that 
persons with a strong sense of self and efficacy are most able and most likely ^ , 
to be contributing members of their Community, while those who view themselves 
as pawns and victims are more apt to be destructive and to abrogate the principal 
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values of our society through aberrant behavior, e.g., crime, aggression, 
and withdrawal. Therefore, CE programs must penetrate beyond the assessment 
of political-^behavlor and knowledge to a consideration of how individuals de- 
velop,' how they learn our basic democratic principles, and how they can apply 
them in responsible interpersonal and social actions. 

Finally, CE holds that educators and .schools have not only the right but ' 
the obligation to teach citizen behavior which contributes to the social wel- 
fare. As agents of the state, the schools are empowered to put. the case for 
positive social actions. Indeed, for most of our history, it has been assumed 
that the development of responsible citizenship in children was an integral 
function of the school. The resources of education, and its immediate con- 
tinuous access to children of all backgrounds for a large part cTf their forma- 
tive years, make schools the .obvious institution to assume leadersjiip and 
responsibility in CE. Today this responsibility is heavier than ever because 
of\the waning influence of social institutions which were once strong CE co- 
advocates with the schools. In short, schools have a mounting imperative to 
carry out CE programs which aggressively espouse the principal values of our 
society. To, cite Terrel h; Bell, former U.S. Commissioner of Education, '^Of 
all the institutions that serve the public, certainly our educational institu- 
tions ought to be foremost in concern and commitment to both the preservation 
and improvement of our American system of government. This ought to be a uni- 
versa!' commitment that transcends almost all others in priority and in importarce. 
The respotisibility heavily rests with education and with our educational es- 
tablishment nationwide, kindergarten thraugh graduate school, public and private. 
American educatiod.j:iyBBp^ devote more of its resources to the improvement of ... 
the quality of lif e "and Viving — bringing enlightened citizen commitment to 
government." ^ > 

/ " jlU 



In summary then, our approach to CE calls for: (1) advocacy of our 
basic values of respect for all persons, equality, freedom, and rational de- 
clsion-making as embedded in our history, law^ and government; (2) open de- 
bate and consideration of all issues; (3) active, conS;tlfuctive community 
participation by citizens; (A) an emphasis on the individual's personal 
growth and learning as they relate to social interactions and, thereby, the* 
broader issues of behavior in the community, the nation, and the world; and 
(5) commitment to the conviction that schools have the right, indeed the obli- 
gation, to mount ,CE programs. 

Content Areas of CE 

We have found it valuable to list existent educational programs and disci- 
plines that we perceive as being included, in whole or in part, in the CE domai 
We can then say that CE consists o^ combinations of these subjects -and content. 

♦ 

^ The distinction we draw between educational p^rograms and disciplines is 
that an educational program is chiefly concerned with instructional outcomes, 
with what should be taught; .it has stated imperatives. A discipline, on the 
other hand, is chiefly concerned with knowledge creation; It emphasizes method- 
ology and findings. For example, political education (program) has stated ob-> 
jectives related to effective political, behavior, and well-developed curricula 
exist. Political science (discipline), in Contrast, emphasizes the creation 
of new theory and data and research methodology. This paper selects well-de- 
veloped education programs in preferen,ce to the allied discipline^ in \areas ' 
where "both exist. In areas where no education programs exist, we have fisted 
the disciplines (e.g., we mention political education but do [not list political 



science; conversely, we list organizational development (discipline) because 
there is no "mirror*' educational program). 

For another distinction, we consii^er that an educatidnal program like 
civics falls wholly within CE, while, for instance, only selected aspects of 
environmental education are also germane to CE: decision-making skills, 
knowledge about specific issues, and citizenship dispositions. .(The reverse, 
side of the coin is^that environmental education includes significant portions 
of information, skills, >^and dispositions that we feel are not in the CE domain 
e.g., science and scientific techniques for measurement.) ( 



As a result of consultations with many individuals and a review of the 
literature, ^e have developed the following list (Figure 1) to lead to- an under 
standing what is mea^;it by the CE slogan. 

Figure 1 . * " 

CE-RELATED' PROGRAMS/DISCIPLINES . ; ' 

Civics 

jT Community Education 

Economic Education 
Energy Education 
Environmental Education 
Equity Education 
Family Education 
Global-Perspective Education 
History 

Interpersonal Sjkills 
Law-Related Education 
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Moral/Ethlcal/VaJ-ueS Education 
KuitJLpultural Education 
Organl2at*ional Development 
Personal Development 
.^^litical-ParticipatlQn Training ^ 



^' * ' > » Problems of Democracy ^ ^^^.^ 



/J. Socidl Development' 



> ' . Social Science 



The list is a mixed ba^ — sometimes 'specific and narrow in definition and 
^gmetimes broad and ill-defined. Yet the contents reflect .concern with problems 
and issues ^f our contemporary society. Indeed, many of the areas reflect wide- 
ly accepted imperatives for remedial action, or denote information that could be 
used to address societal problems. ^ 



In one sense, the topic areas might be summed up as social learning, learn- 
ing, in the content and context of our democratic society. That is, the CE pro- 
gram will seek to determine what we should teach learners to enable them to 
participate effectively in society — what they need to know to function comfort- 
ably 'and effectively., ^ * 



CE as Learner Outcomes 

There is considerable overlap among the items on the previous list. For 
example, many of the educational programs teach decision-making skills; again, 
many emphasize the same attitudes or disposition, for instance, equality of 
persons. If we analyze the topic areas in the light of bur generalized defi- 
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nition and pur previously espoused basic priftCiples of CE, we can synthesize 

«■• ^ ■ • 

a definition which consolidatifes and yet reflects a comhiori core of the content 
dreas listed. , , 

In order to do this, let- us look at educational programs and disciplines 
in terms of learner outcomes — what the learner should- know, what the learner 
should be able to do, and wTiat the learner would probably decide to do in a 
specified situation. - ^ • 

Following educational conventions, we have cast our CE pb.iectives as three 

categories 'of learner outcomes. The first category is J^nowledge what should 

the learner know? This is the traditional emphasis upon the student's ability 
to recount certain facts and coitcepts at the teacher's request. The multipli- 
cation tables and spelling exemplify this kind of knowledge. It is measured 
by traditional testing techniques. The Second category is skills — what should 
the learner be able to do, at what level of proficiency? Reading, carpent^ry, 
and computer programming are examples of skills thajt are measured by presenting 
the learner with a related task and assessing his/her • performance. The last 
category is generally called dispositions or attitudes — what the learner would 
probably do in a specific case and the reasons he/she would give for doing it. 
Willingness to help, obeying rules, and truthf ulnes^^re a few dispositions that 
would be considered desirable in a QJt effort. Dispositions are difficult to 
measure; most often learners are presented with hypothetical situations and asked 
what they would do in those situations, or their behavior is observed in select- 
ed situations and they are then interviewed in order to learn the reasons for 
their action. 
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In line with this model, let us examine our CE definition In terms of 
knowledge, skills, and disposition outcomes (Figure 2). The sum of these Is 
our best answer to the question: "What/does a citizen need to know, need to 
be able to do, and need to be disposed to do. In order to be a good citizen, 

' ' ' , ■ ' ' / ' 

participating In our democratic society In a manner which contributes tqythe 
common welfare and Is personally satisfying? ' ' - 

L Figure 2 . 
CITCLZSSgprUCATION LEARNER OUTCOMES 

* \ / 

The goal of Cltlzen^Educatlon Is to prepare students for current, and 
future responsibilities in their interpersonal, community, and' political lives 
by fjostering the acquisition of the following knowledge, skills ,i and dispositions 
leading to personal satisfaction and the realization of democratic principles: 

Knowledge / 

o Knowledge of the dynamic institutions and systems that exert influence 
in our society — law, economics, politics, religion, international re- 
lations, ethics, and technology 

o Knowledge of the historical and contemporary context of recurring social 
issues related to the above institutions / 

o Knowledge of the major issues and problems forecast for the above areas 
and others that may emerge 

\ ' ' 

Skills 

o Inquiry skills — which enable learners to select, organize, evaluate, and 
use Information, with special, but not exclusive, reference to problem- 
solving and decision-making 

o . Interpersonal skills - which enable learners to engage in communication, 
act cooperatively, exercise leadership, and take part in arbitration 

o - Action skills — which enable learners to formulate problems*, generate 
alternatives, set"* goals, plan strategies, consider consequences, and 
evaluate courses of action | 
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Figure 2 (continued) ^ «i 
Js^ Dispositions 
Respect and caring for others 

Commitment to equality of all persons . • 

Commitment to rationality 

Commitment to personal freedom limited only by the above commitments 
Identification with p5feitive primary groiip's,^ and local, national, and 
world communities ' ' • 

Commitment to action and participation 



Notfe that the knowledge outcomes Rave been divided into tnree sub- < 
categories. ,We want cVt,izens to know about the institutions and systems 
that influence our aociet}^ ^^ also* want learners to know issues of the 
past, issues of the present, and issyes which are forecarst for the future. 
This information enables the citizen to participate effectively in our 
democratic society; it also becomes the basis for decision-making and action 
in the civic areina. 



One can easily conceive of a matrix (Figure 3) with societal instit^uTRons 

and systems along 'one dimension and problems and societal issues (divided into 

past, present, and future) along the second dimension. The matrix defines the 

content of CE," identifying the knox^rledge requisite to effective citizenship. 

Figure 3 . y • , 

CITIZEN EDUCATION CONTENT 

Societal issues 



Societal institutions and systems 


Past 


Present 


Future 


Law 








Economics 








Politics 








Religion 








International Relations 




> 




Technology 








Ethics 
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Inquiry skills are Important because they enable, a citizen tq obtain and 

use information effectively to pat:ticipa;;e in civic and social , problem Splving. 

• " ' ' " - ^ ' ' « ^' 

This is based on several premises. First, citizens will .participate , and to- 

do so they must have and understand the facts. Farther, they must have the , 

skills to seek and ojDtain information,^ Otherwise, they'will be pass^-vely de- 

pendent upon others to spoon-f eed information to tliem. Once, having the informa 

tion, citizens must be able to ^ake judgments — To^elect, organize, and evalu 

ate the information they have received. Finally, they. must be able .to make use 

of the information — to make diecisions or solve- problems. The^ise inquiry ski|.l 

i . 

are essential to informed*, effective citizen participation in our society. 



^ Interpersonal skills have also been divided into subgroups. They are im- 



portant because they enable individuals to communicate their wishes and' valufes 
and to relate to the values and concerns of others^. Such skills are requisites 
to effective and personally satisfying participation in civic activities. 



Finally, action skills are essential, for thoughts without acjtions have 
little or no effect. All the objectives are worthless if the learners do not 
or cannot carry their knowledge and skills into Effective action. Action skill 



highlight the citizen as agent and actor. 



Turning to the dispositions, it should be stated that the first four were 

selected as the basic principles of CE. They must become the basis for learner 

I 

action. From another point, of view, they might be thought of as values. In 
addition to these four fundamental- dispositions, we have included one reflect- 
ing a concern and an identification with the learner ^s community. We believe 



that this, too, ife-bksic to CE's concern with civic participation and contri- 
bution to the conraionweal. Fthally, we have fhcluded a disposition to act, for, 
as we havQ stated, the knowledge, skills, and ;4ispositrions are futile without - 
action. Kr^owledgeable, skill-ful, principled action iS; thfe ultiTtial:e CE objective'. 

' - ' • ' ' ■ ■ V 

Modes of Instruction and Letarnins . - ^ - 

Modes of vinstruction and learning defers to the co^tex;ts and the means 

... ^e ... ; - . ■ . ■ 

within which, and tljrough which the .learners Receive the educational message. 
With regard' to instructional modes , we" ma^e an important distinction between 
our proposed CE effort'ai^d past citizenship educational efforts. Rather than 
relying solely pn t^itiogal classroom pedagogy arid curriculum, as in the past, 
we propose that CE use;,^ wide range of instructional modes in order to generate 
more powerful and systematic programs. ' ^ ^ 

We have identified six different modes of instructioi;i/learning"'that wfe 
feel can create powerful and Effective programs: (1) formal classroom curricu- 
lum, (2) interpersonal relations, O) institutional dilute, (A) parental in- 
volvement, (5) community involvement, and C6) lii^di'a. 

/ 

The formal classroom curriculum is what generally happens in the convention- 
US^ . 

al classroom — course content, teaching techniques, structural methods, and 
class- time activities. These elements are what people usually mean when they 
talk about educational • programs and curricula. In this case, the CE proponents 
will go far beyond formal curriculum instruction, contending that it represents 
only one mode of teaching/learning possible particularly in the area of 
social learning and growth. Indeed, some of the, other modes may be more power- 
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f ul than the formal curriculum In their influence on learning social behaviors* 
We must look. at/the total exp.erience of the learner and use as many and- varied 
instruction/learning modes as are approl^riate and effective. / ^ 

- . * 

The intetpersonal -^relations instructional mode refers to £he immediate 
person-to-pejrson^'int^raction/ bf the learner's environment; This^^-^cludes, in ■ — 
part^/what has. been calVed/the "invisible curriculum:""^ Specific .school ele- - 
ments of this' mode emferace .b^h (1) s'taff-learner^social exchanges and (2) \ 
learner-learner social^ exchanges. The quality. of these exchanges is the ch^f . 
variaj>'le to be tonsidere<J. For instance, what are the norms, values, and 
ceptiona^ of the ""teachers and learners with respect to th^ principles of equality 
respect for all, persons, freedom, and rational decision making? What is the^ 
"nature of interpersonal communicatioi>^?\ Is there discrimination, scapegoating, 
unresolved conflicd:, hostility? Are there formal and informal mechanisms for^ 

encouraging and sl^porting leadership,^ for raising and resolving dif f erences'T"^ 

■ ■ ^ . /' ■ 

-Since CE is concerned with social learning and growth, the interpersonal culture 

becomes a powerful instructional device. ' The message is cdnveye^ not by what 
the teachers say about respect for persons but by how they treat people. Again 
in the middle-school years the adolescent peer culture and Its concern (or lack 
of it>J^out people can be a forceful teacher, a powerful and sometimes destruc- 
tive slXper of adolescent social learning. In summary, it is our contention 
that those who would teach CE must be conscious of the interpersonal mode o^ 
instruction, and learning anS its subtleties, must accept the responsibility for 

/ • ' ' I / • r 

influencing the quality and direction of interpersonal relations, as part of CE , 
instruction. There are many approaches for doing this, for instance, making, 
people aware of interpersonal^aspects, legitimizing discussion 'of issues, ex- 
amining the consequences of norms and specific behaviors, and setting, goals for 
change and growth. ' ' . ' 
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A third teaching/learning mo^e is what we call the ina«rfutional climate. 
Most of-^ten this refers to the structure of^schools, but iltStould also rjefen to' 
'the climate of any organization or institution housing CE efforts. E^merits 
of the organizational climate iuclude procedures and structures'f oT developing 
poli'cy, aspects of /schobl governments, guidance activities^ disciplinWsystems^ 
and co^nunication systjems within the school. ' Students live within ^'social/^felit 



i?cal organization ^hen. they are at school; Participation in, this organization . 
can be, 'in fact is, an'^rifj.uentiaj. teacher. If the messages of the organization 
is that students should be passive, take orders^, and do what they are told,. r . 
then, predictably, those students ^will -^become citizens who are nonpar€*LcipatQj^,)'-|f 
wtto do not believe in ii^terttal control^or social "fcff icacy , and who a.t^^^mmh^//li 
ally and funct;ionally alienated "f.rom 'society . ^,^fe Institutional <liitflt^l^^jg;' 

. •■ ■ - ■ ' ■ . \ ■ • ^ '^:-M^.im^ 

clearly an important part of the "invisible curriculum. ^""""""TT — ^■^'^^^'V^ 



' /The fourth mode of teaching/learning is parent involvement, Varerif ^^Sfnd 
home life have '-a 'Strong impact on children's citizenship behaviors , *particular- 
iy in the'^arly years of life. Basic^iiatterns are set that perSlst . byeV a life- 
time. Thus CE Educators mUst try to touch parents and.the homel as much as 
possible, althoMglf this i^'^'-dif f icult in .th$ j;;ur rent' context -of . the' public schools 
in America. Howe{rer,- specific actions-can be carried- out i«cluding' (1) home/^ 
school communications about social behavior ; (2) invdlV^mentl of parents and other 
family members in poiicy develo-pment related to CE in fh^e s|:hoola; (3) intro- 
duction of training and workshbps in parenting prclceduresj^irelated Ito CE — a'. 
'growing area of interest among parents; and^(A) development of parent /.iSarn^r > ' 
a^ivities related .to eE,.svich'as ceremonies, parent /student^'counci*!,. and sjx^ / 
forth, '^his is an important^ area which calls for educational pidneering. and \ 
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leadership. Its potential is enoraous, partly because parents want to be in- 

■ . " ■ ' . ^* ' ' ^ ^ 

volved — tlT^y want to help* their children grow in^,th| positiveisocial way s^t 

« , >^ , ' ' 

forth in-CE. ' ' " , 

Community involveinent is the^fifth mode of. learning/teaching. The focus 

*■ ' t « 

is upon the'learners'. relationship to institutions/organizations within the 

community. A ppwerfu|, and positive socializing ' force is to Involve students 
in meaningful, authentic social roles in their community — community .defined , 
to ioclude^.the region, the rtation, and the world, although the main focps 
wu^ be on the local community. - Two elements of this mode are the quality of 
interchanges between the learnfers and the learning institution and between the 
learners and the community. To improve and sustain that quality, various steps 
can be taken. First, £oster communication and interaction betwe^en learner and 
community by bringing community speakers into the. classroom or going out into 
the community to collect information. Second, promote student involvement in 
community issues by holding discussions or,, for instance, becoming involved in 
a project bearing on a community problem. Finally, establish structures and 
roles for students enabling them to participate in the community ; for instance, 
establish and publicize a clearinghouse for student volunteer community activ- 
ities, or develop internship programs for learners to participate in governments*^ 
and health-care agencies. There are excellent models of programs in this mode 
of teaching/learning, and the CE program must stress this valuable approach. 

}^ 

The sixth and final mode of teaching/learning is the use of media. Re- 
. search has shown that media, especially television, powerfully influences 
social behavior — both positively and negatively. A CE effort must be aware 
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of this pcWer and, If at all possible, use it for QE ends. There are three 
promising strategies. First, create media programming that focuses on CE ob- 
'jectives* Activity could range from the ^creation of a CE-type ^'Electric Com- 
pany" series to a series of 2 - 3 minute spot clips. This will, require sub- 
stantial federal and/or foundation support, again much as was the case with" 
the "Electric Company" and other program series. A second approach would be 
to pressure media, employing tactics somewhat like those of the PTA campaign 
during the last two years. In a sense we would be taking citizen action to 
persuade the media czars to improve the consent and quality of programming. 
Objections to violence have hdd an effect. Now demand for positive programming 
should be inilfLiated. Finally, we can teach learners to be selective and criti- 
cal about the Programs they watch. The 'school program should make every attempt 
to teach learit^rs the concepts and the attitudes necessary to move them from 
being reactive dupes to critical viewers fully aware of media techniques that 
are used to influence thought and behavior. 

Media is a difficult and tricky area. For example, while we would like 
to see media programs that fdrther CE objectives, there is the danger of un- 
wittingly abridging the First Amendment. Creating TV programs is extremely ex- 
pensive and chancey. Indeed, many programs that attempted some social good 
were never aired and are now "on the shelf bec^se they were not deemed attrac- 
tive and/or were not effectively promoted. Nevertheless, CE cannot ignore the 
pervasive effect of media. This last mode is a serious challenge calling for 
creative policy development and innovative action. 

Thus we have traced how CE instruction can go far beyond the formal cur- 
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riculum. We are proposing that CE be aware of these many modes of Instructlony ^ 
learning and mold them to further CE objectives. School is a total social/ 
learning experience for the student. The milieu as much if not more than 
the formal curricullSm — is the real message. We must create a total social 
experience that illustrates and reinforces what we seek to teach. In order to 
do this, we believe 'that a CE effort must be aware of the six modes of teaching/ 
learning which we have enumerated ancj mobilize, them to attain CE learner ob- 
jectives. 

J- 

Institutions to Participate in CE . \. ' 

Citizen education is the responsibility of many institutional sectors of 
our sdpiety, not of the schools alone. Indeed, in a sense schools serve as the 
agent ^f these other societal sectors. Institutions (sectors) which invest ±n 
CE today include local and national government , business, labor, volunteer or- 
ganizatitons, religious organizations, youth service groups, the military, the 
family, And public- interest associations such as consumer-advocate groups. They 
invest mohey, offer educationaJ|f acilities, employ educational personnel, and 
develop crleative curricula — directed to their own members, the public at large, 
and often bublic education. — in an effort to convey that part of the CE message 
which is important to the particular sectors. 

The current effort recognizes that these institutions/ sectors have a legiti- 
mate place in CE, that they are vital to the mo^v^ept, and that they have im- i 
portant resources and points of view. * When mobilized for a common effort, they 
will assure a richer, more powerful, more b-roadly baaed, and more effective CE. 
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The Role of'Reseai^ch for Better Schools ^ 

Research fbir. Better Schools (RBS) is mandated to focu^ upon schools, 
particularly elementairy and secondary education. However, the CE component 
of RBS recognizes' that these diverse societal sectors and institutions can 
contribute to its planning and program// Thus it will: (1) seek to develop 
alliances with those societal sectors other than public education interested 
in taking part in CE through voluntary association; (2) support other non- 

■ i i. 

school CE efforts by ' encouraging teacheVs and students to participate in - . ■ 
them; (3) look to these other nonschool efforts for ideas and expertise as 
appropriate; (4) invite representative^ of other societal sectors to partici- 
pate in CE efforts as advisors and , reviewers ; ^nd (5) establish communications 
among the sectors/institutions through conferences and other T^echanisms. In 
short, RBS recognizes that CE encompasses more than what schoj^s do, that ther 
are many institutions and sectors sincerely engaged in CE, and that a success- 
ful CE effort will require the full mobilization of these sectors in partner- 
ship with public education. ' ^ 



^The patJtnership will also extend to working in cooperation with the three 
regional states (Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania), with local school dis- 
tricts, w^th the parents and public of those school districts, and with the 
children of the schools. At each level the agencies and the individuals will 
be involved in the planning i^nd development of CE efforts. For example, state 
planning groups have already been established in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
These groups have formulated statewide goals in CE and have provided guidance 
and consultation concerning planning for development. The next step will be 
the identification of schools that will work with RBS and their state to build 
CE instructional prQgraii^ 
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A Starting Point 

, The formulation of this working definition marks the . beginning of an 
effort on the part of RBS to develop CE pJrograms' in cooperation ^ith the three 

regional states. As our work progresses the definition will predictably shift 

J 

and sharpen. New points will be added and old ones will, fall away or be mgdi- 
fied. Our concepts will l^e further modif led by our successes and failures, by*^ 
what works and what does not work. 

However," we remain convinced that we must reach past the usual fqiinal 
riculum concepts and draw upon the rich background^ of social behavior theory 
and research to engineer more powerful, more effective, arid theoretically sound 
instructional efforts. We must look at the school as a total learning experi- 
ence for children, not as simply classroom events. What happens, for example, 
among peers , parents , the community^ and the school as an institution are 
central to our definition. The message is delivered as much by the context 
of the school as it is by the content, or formal curriculum. 

i Despite the unquestionable future revisions and mutations of this working 

definition, we believe it gives us a start, sets goals, and helps to illuminate 
the CE domain. 
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